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EDITORIAL 


It is well to keep our readers conscious of the purpose of educa- 
tional sociology and the function of THE Journat in relation to that 
subject and therefore reiterations in the editorials occur. These re- 
iterations will serve the purpose of keeping our readers aware of our 
point of view and acquaint our newcomers with it. Educational 
sociology, as conceived by the editorial board, is a science, at least a 
seeking to be scientific in method and spirit, although it is new to 
"the scientific field and most of the writers in the past have ap- 
proached the problem of sociology from a philosophical point of 
' view. As a science, educational sociology seeks to describe and ex- 
plain and, through experimentation, provide data relating to the 
_ conscious control of social behavior. We mean by this not merely the 
"control of behavior of the individual as a member of a group, but 
also the social patterns which characterize the communities. 

_ Weare seeking during the current year and perhaps in following 
years to give emphasis to this point of view by presenting concrete 
material from the field. No doubt there are numerous problems in- 
volving a sociological approach to education that THE JouRNAL is 
not familiar with and we should be pleased to have our readers 
bring to our attention any such problems so that we may, so far as 
possible, give a fairly complete picture of the newer sociological 
emphasis in education, particularly in the coordination of activities 
how operating in the country. 

E. GeorcE PAYNE 


Copyright 1936 by The Journal of Educational Sociology, Incorporated. 





HOW THE NURSE CAN COORDINATE AND PROMOTE 
THE SCHOOL HEALTH PROGRAM 


HELEN C. MANZER 
New York University 


When the nurse enters a school system of moderate size, she finds 
herself associated with the principal or superintendent, the teachers, 
the janitor, the school physician, the dentist, the oral hygienist, the 
nutritionist, and the physical educator. Each of these school staff 
members is professionally trained to perform a specialized task. 


THE TYPE OF SCHOOL MAKES A DIFFERENCE 


It is through the principal or superintendent that the nurse be- 
comes acquainted with the type of educational program that is be- 
ing carried on in this particular system. The kind of school system 
will materially affect and frequently completely determine the 
nature of the program organized for promoting the welfare of 
the children. The educational policy establishes the limits within 
which the nurse may formulate a program. A given program of 
school health may be admirable in both plan and execution within 
a rigid, conventional type of school system, but be totally unsuited 
to the requirements of a progressive system, organized to cultivate 
the abilities of children with individual and differing interests. Even 
such a difference as that between a single and a double session can 
materially alter the health program. It is necessary, therefore, that 
the nurse supplement her professional knowledge with a rather 
detailed understanding of current educational thought, in order 
that she may clearly identify the type of system in which she has 
become a worker. 

FUNCTIONS OF OTHER EXPERTS 


The functions of the school nurse will be seen most clearly if the 
functions of the other professional persons in the school program 
are summarized briefly. 
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The principal or superintendent interprets for the school system 
the educational philosophy of the board of education. The child’s 
health is affected by such activities of the principal or superin- 
tendent as the determination of the time schedule, the location and 
distribution of subject matter, the selection of the teaching staff, the 
maintenance of the morale of the staff, and the cultivation of 
friendly relations with parent and community groups. 

The teacher guides the child’s educational program from day to 
day. Her role in the development of the child’s education is a chal- 
lenge to all the ability and competence she possesses. The most effec- 
tive teacher cannot be expected to be an expert in every one of the 
many fields and specialties which are involved at the present time in 
the educative process. The really competent teacher will be fully 
aware of the boundaries of her own information and will be happy 
to codperate with other specialists in the forwarding of the child’s 
welfare. The teacher controls the environmental conditions of the 
classroom and to some extent of the school at large, including such 
conditions as ventilation, seating, lighting, and cleanliness. The 
daily health inspection is best carried on by her because she meets 
the children every day and is in a better position to recognize devia- 
tions from the child’s usual good health. She applies the principles 
of healthy living throughout the school day to the situations within 
the school. 

The physical environment of the children within the school is 
regulated by the janitor. He is directly responsible for the heating, 
illumination, care of the lavatories and drinking fountains, the 
cleanliness of the school, the inspection and maintenance of safety 
devices, and the elimination of accident hazards, such as broken 
glass and splintering floors. 

The school physician conducts the medical examination of the 
children. He should also meet the parents at the time of the child’s 
examination to interpret his findings and to suggest remedial treat- 
ment. The physician may, further, conduct toxoid clinics, vaccina- 
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tion clinics, tuberculin tests, and, if possible, interpret X-ray films 
of the children who have reacted positively to tuberculin. 

The dentist fills or extracts the teeth of the children who have 
dental caries. In addition, he may instruct each child he treats in 
prophylaxis and diet. Often he supplies the classroom teacher with 
information in matters concerning dental health. 

Preparation for a visit to the dentist and also follow-up of the 
work done by the dentist constitute the responsibility of the oral 
hygienist. She cleans the teeth of all the children, locates dental 
caries, and refers to the dentist those children who have dental 
caries. She may also instruct each child in the care of his teeth and in 
the selecting of those foods which will aid in the developing and 
keeping of sound, healthy teeth. 

Cases of undernourishment found by the physician can be fol- 
lowed up by the nutritionist. Such a follow-up program involves 
conferring with the parents in the home, the giving of information 
to parents regarding their own diet and that of their children, and 
the offering of suggestions regarding the wise expenditure of money 
to ensure a well-balanced diet for the whole family. These contacts 
and functions will provide the nutritionist with valuable informa- 
tion concerning the family background and dietary problems of the 
children, which she will share with the teachers. Wherever children 
have any of their meals at school, it is highly desirable that the 
nutritionist act as dietician for the school cafeterias or lunchrooms. 

The activity program of the school is directed by the physical edu- 
cator. He instructs the teachers in methods and content for carrying 
out the activity program and also for adapting developmental play 
to various ages and to differing physical abilities. Since in the school- 
room and on the playground children occasionally meet with acci- 
dents, there is included in the professional education of the physical 
educator a knowledge of the techniques for applying first-aid 
treatment. 
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THE NURSE AS COORDINATOR OF THE HEALTH PROGRAM 


The foregoing summary of the functions of the personnel in the 
school program now suggests a consideration of the place and func- 
tions of the school nurse in this program. Equipped with profes- 
sional education in the field of health and also possessing informa- 
tion regarding the essential functions of the school system, the 
nurse is the logical coordinator of the health program of the school 
system. She will develop the school health program toward the at- 
tainment of the following objectives: (1) the control of communi- 
cable disease, including tuberculosis, (2) the dissemination of 
information for the maintenance and improvement of good health, 
(3) the explanation of the significance of the child’s physical con- 
dition to the child himself, to his teacher, and to his parents, (4) the 
supervision of the correction of physical defects that may be found 
in the medical examination, and (5) the education of parents in 
such phases of child health as the physical examination of the pre- 
school child, the correction of physical defects found, the immuniza- 
tion of the child against smallpox and diphtheria, improvement of 
the child’s diet, and control of the child’s daily program of play 


activities, sleeping conditions, and food habits. 


THE NURSE AS PROMOTER OF THE HEALTH PROGRAM 


At the outset, the nurse must win support for the school health 
program. Occasionally a nurse will explain the failure of the pro- 
gram on the ground that the program was not supported. Such a 
position neglects the vital fact that the first step in the development 
of a program is the securing of such support. Among the persons 
whose support should be won, the principal or superintendent holds 
first place. Trained in school administration and accustomed to 
think in terms of educational policy and community reactions, the 
average principal or superintendent is seldom at the beginning an 
enthusiastic promoter of the school health program. Such initial in- 
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difference must not, however, be interpreted by the nurse as opposi- 
tion; it is, rather, the neutral position from which the nurse must 
begin her campaign of arousing the principal’s enthusiasm. Among 
the several ways in which the principal’s interest may be aroused, 
the three following ones have proved to be rather definitely suc- 
cessful: 

1. After the nurse has formulated a possible program of proce- 
dure, she should consult with the principal regarding his own plans 
for a health program. If, as is so frequently the case, the principal 
has given no detailed thought to this matter, the nurse may then 
offer her program for the principal’s consideration and revision. 
Frequently the principal will authorize the nurse to begin the 
working out of the program she has formulated. Since, however, 
this program has been approved by the principal, from the admin- 
istrative point of view, the program is now officially the principal’s 
and the nurse is now empowered to carry out the principal’s plan. It 
is evident that the procedure outlined above presupposes a consider- 
able amount of resourcefulness and tact on the part of the nurse; 
that is to say, the nurse must under no circumstances try to claim 
“credit” for the formulation of the health program she has been 
authorized to carry out. The insistence upon receiving “credit” or 
“appreciation” has brought disaster upon many well-formulated 
programs. It is to the success of the complete health program in 
terms of child improvement, extending often over a period of years, 
that the nurse must look for her professional satisfaction. 

2. For the securing of codperation of other individuals in the 
school organization, such as the classroom teachers, janitor, physi- 
cal educator, visiting teachers, the nurse must depend upon her own 
presentation and convincingness. She must not expect the principal 
or superintendent, using the administrative power of his office, to 
remove all opposition and friction from her path by coercive meth- 
ods. The support which the health program receives from all the 


officers in the school system must be based on sincere conviction, not 
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upon orders which have been received from “above.” The nurse 
must not go to the principal for the solution of her difficulties; she 
must, rather, through personal tact, persuasiveness, and ability, ad- 
just and remove such hindrances as may arise in the details of carry- 
ing out the program. 


INTERPRETING THE PROGRESS OF THE HEALTH PROGRAM 
THROUGH CHARTS 


3. When the nurse goes to the principal, she should do so to share 
with him the satisfaction of successes fairly won. An effective way 
to show the principal the progress of the health program is through 
a display of simple and accurate charts. Such charts presuppose an 
intelligent and diligent use of records. The intelligent use of records 
implies that the nurse will always critically question the purpose for 
which the records are being kept, and will recognize the signifi- 
cance of the facts she wishes to determine from them. Her records 
should enable her, for example, to show the principal by charts 
whether the absence from school for all kinds of illnesses has been 
reduced since she came to the school system in the capacity of coor- 
dinator of the health program. In addition, data from the records 
should provide figures concerning the distribution of illnesses ac- 
cording to type, the changes in specific illness rates from year to 
year, the results of a campaign for the control of colds, and the 
seasonal distribution of various illnesses. Administrators are fre- 
quently interested in the fact that a small percentage of the total 
number of children is responsible for a large percentage of the total 
number of absences. Such charts, accompanied by brief and non- 
technical descriptive matter, are welcomed by most school ad- 
ministrators. 

Often a principal is requested at short notice to address the school 
board, the service club, or a meeting of educators. Under such cir- 
cumstances the principal or superintendent will sometimes make 
use of the charts and descriptions prepared by the nurse. Because 
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such charts increase the effectiveness of the principal’s address and 
bring to him favorable comment concerning the work of his school, 
the principal comes to regard the health program and the nurse who 
is coordinating it as valued means for maintaining and improving 
satisfactory professional relations between himself and those in- 
dividuals and groups in the community whose good will he aims to 
foster. Any nurse who, by some such means as those described, has 
succeeded in making herself and her abilities indispensable to her 
principal or superintendent, has attained for herself, for the health 
program of the whole school, and for the welfare of the children 
whom she is serving a secure place in the total organization of the 
school system. 
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EVALUATION OF THE WORK OF THE HELPING 
TEACHER IN THE SMALL SCHOOL 
SYSTEM 


LEON Q. BROOKS 
Supervising Principal, East Hampton, New York 


To have supervision in the elementary school and yet escape the 
evils of overorganization has been the main concern of the helping 
teacher in the past three years. 

In all our supervisory activities in the past, emphasis has been 
placed on organization and technique; little attention has been 
paid to pupils’ social backgrounds and the large amount of time 
spent out of school. The most vital and significant task in our ad- 
ministrative activities is not setting up a mechanically efficient or- 
ganization. Rather, it is the establishing of a feeling of freedom in 
one’s job; encouragement; absence of pressure; release from fear; 
subtle, indirect direction; making the teacher feel that she is of the 
utmost importance in this whole scheme. The importance of this 
personal aspect cannot be overestimated because it is there all the 
time in the daily life of the pupils and teachers. 

The establishing of the helping teacher in the system was for the 
primary purpose of changing the attitude of the pupils and teachers 
in the teaching of reading. The second objective was to emphasize 
the importance of the teacher’s knowing the whole child; not only 
as related to school but his home and community relationships. 

In the three-year period from September 1932 through June 1935 
not only was the reading vastly improved in the school but the atti- 
tudes of pupils and teachers were markedly changed. Not once 
during this period was the helping teacher mentioned in any other 
phase but that of being a sympathetic guide and adviser to teachers 
and pupils. 

The work started off in the fall of 1932 with a definite program of 
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testing and interpreting of tests. Achievement tests were planned 
for with the teachers, about two thirds of them being administered 
and scored by the helping teacher herself. There was much clerical 
work and computation of results for each class; interpretations were 
talked over with teachers. Special individual tests were given where 
special problems arose. 

A group test survey was made with a later checkup by groups 
where results disagreed. Interpretations of children’s levels of abil- 
ity were made with the teachers. Individual mental tests (Binet) 
were given to sixteen pupils. The reasons were to check up wide dis- 
agreements between group tests for a better analysis and measure- 
ment of ability of problem children in cases of special promotion 
desired or for examining candidates for special class. 

The helping teacher coached a small group from each of ten dif- 
ferent divisions from third grade through the sixth. 

Teachers were assisted in classroom organization of groups, ma- 
terials to be used, and methods. Their classroom teaching was ob- 
served, conferences were held with the teachers to discuss silent 
reading, and an adequate checkup was made. When teachers were 
having difficulties in curricular adjustments, help was given to 
them. 

At the end of the first year many gains were found in the changes 
of attitudes and achievement. For instance, “R. in the fall 2.65; in 
the spring 4.3; gain 1.65.” Or, R.’s first level was midsecond grade; 
the final level was early fourth grade; the gain was about one anda 
half years. 

Changes in social attitudes of pupils occurred in numerous in- 
stances as, for example: “B. read most begrudgingly, behaved badly, 
was very difficult to interest in reading, tried all kinds of evasions 
and careless reading, would not follow suggestions about improving 
technique. He became interested in watching his score on a little 
monthly test. Finding that it had actually risen, he had his first idea 
of success. His score has steadily improved on this test; he has 
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watched anxiously for its coming each time; has grown proud of 
himself as he saw his successes. This has surely been at least partly 
responsible for his improved attitude toward reading from books. 
He is working now, and happily.” 

In the second year the same general outline was followed but 
more time was spent with assisting teachers in problems of group- 
ing, materials, methods; reports for home or file; promotions; di- 
recting standard testing in grades and kindergarten, then making 
the test results understandable and useful. 

At the close of the year it was evident from tests and operation 
that the reading situation in the whole school was better than a few 
years ago. The first and second grades showed fine results, being up 
to or better than the country-wide norms. This was accomplished 
by gradually eliminating the underage problem and by equalizing 
the two sections of each grade. Good teaching and improvement of 
method did the rest. The remaining sections of each grade (3, 4, 5, 
and 6), containing so many dull and nonbook-minded children, 
were really and definitely improving. Whereas the prevalent condi- 
tion in those grades had been extreme retardation, some terribly 
slow and stubborn cases, and much individual underworking, there 
was distinct improvement in that condition. 

The better sections of grades 3, 4, 5, and 6 were in excellent con- 
dition. They rated at country-wide norms in most cases or surpassed 
the normal expectations. 

During the third year the helping teacher spent one full day each 
week visiting in the classrooms, thus giving an opportunity to see 
what the children were doing in their classrooms; to observe the 
supposedly typical reading methods used by the teacher; to see what 
response the class gave to these methods; and, therefore, be better 
equipped—because better informed—to make suggestions and plan 
with each teacher how to improve class response. Regular times 
were set aside before and after school for conferences with the 
teachers. 
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As a result of this work, more careful orientation of the new 
teacher in her work was undertaken, as well as helping the weak 
teacher master her problems. For example, Miss B., an inexperi- 
enced teacher with a slow 3B group, had difficulties in controlling 
her class, arranging materials, etc. She was under considerable strain 
because of grave illness in her family, resulting in discouragement 
in her work. By tactful and constant guidance and sympathetic un- 
derstanding on the part of the helping teacher, Miss B. was able to 
improve and finish the year satisfactorily. That year she went to 
summer school and is now one of the outstanding teachers in pri- 
mary work. 

All of the teachers in the first six grades, with the aid of the 
helping teacher, conducted a comprehensive survey of home and 
community environment of the children, checking on all the out- 
of-school life of the pupils. This led to definite changes in teacher 
attitudes; in the curriculum; increasing parent-teacher contacts; 
improvement of health conditions and better care of undernour- 
ished children; and a change of materials in reading so that they 
hooked up with community and home life. It gave the teachers a 
better and more sympathetic understanding of the pupils in their 
care, leading to the almost complete elimination of teacher-pupil 
conflicts and behavior problems. This led to a closer codperation 
between the church, boys’ clubs, public-welfare organizations, and 
health agencies and the school. 

The results were many. 

1. Over the three-year period the home and community relation- 
ships of approximately seven hundred children have been studied. 

2. Definite changes and modifications were made in the elemen- 
tary course of study. 

3. Retardation in grades was practically eliminated. 

4. Pupils in group were classified along normal social lines and 
so-called slow and fast groups were eliminated as they had a bad 
psychological reaction on pupils and teachers. 
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5. One hundred and three different children were given special 
help in reading for varying amounts of time, some having help two 
or more years. In only a few cases have children slumped after dis- 
missal and had to return for additional help. The vast majority of 
children were able to make adjustments to the natural classroom 
situation again and to proceed with responsibility and independence. 

6. With 12 children in the three-year period not much success was 
attained. Five are explainable because of mental inability, two were 
nervous or neurotic types, and one was not present enough to learn. 
Four are inexplicable, probably in need of different methods. 

7. The work was not limited to only those having normal learn- 
ing potentiality. Many were so-called dull, some were borderline 
cases. There was remarkable improvement in numbers of these 
slower children. 

8. Nine cases of “impossibles” in spelling in the seventh and 
eighth grades were taken on and rather spectacular gains were made 
among these pupils. Charles improved from early fourth-grade level 
and stubborn despair to seventh grade. In all cases the children’s 
attitudes and habits underwent a fine change. 

g. Ninety-one out of 103 changed in social attitude because of the 
improvement in the skill, as shown by facts submitted. 

10. This made more normal school citizens out of the children, 
by aiding them to help themselves grow out of their difficulties. 

In brief, the result has been to make the right attitudes grow; to 
make these failing children successful; to develop their confidence 
in their own ability; to replace babyish dependence with more ag- 
gressive initiative and the courage to try; to bring about, through 
the satisfaction of work actually done, a wholesome conception of 
themselves as good workers. 

DISCUSSION 

From the above results the writer feels that there is a very definite 
place for the helping teacher in the smaller elementary school and, 
up to the present, sufficient attention has not been given to pupil 
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adjustment in the elementary field. In the carrying out of this work, 
a wide variety of school problems from kindergarten through high 
school, fell within the range of the helping teacher’s influence. This 
paper is not of sufficient length for a detailed analysis of all the prob. 
lems that came up. A short list will give the reader an idea of the 
scope of this work. 


School behavior problems of children 

Questions of mental ability and achievement; adjusting the course of 
study where possible to fit the restless, brighter child or the misbe- 
having slow child 

Problems of classroom adjustment, shifting children from one room to 
another 

Promotions 

Classifying and placing new children 

Suggesting changes in junior-high-school curriculum for slower pupils 

Sending full reports to other schools about transferred pupils 

Observation and advising on teachers’ methods of teaching various sub- 
jects and of handling children 

Conferring with all teachers on their groups’ abilities and relative 
achievement and background 

Suggesting books, materials, devices, groupings, application of the 
reading skills to other subjects 

Interviewing and helping a little in the selection of teachers 

Helping new, inexperienced teachers from the first to avoid difficulties 
or failure 

Assisting with a “Reading Party” at a mothers’ tea 

Changing the stereotyped report card in the grades to a less formal sort 
as fast as parents and teachers can accept the idea 

Trying to better the position of the “special class” in the school, through 
teachers’ attitudes and planning civic responsibilities and duties 
about the school for special class members 

Correcting the severe underage problem by raising the school-entrance 
age 

Changing from the A and B grouping with its local disadvantages to 
heterogeneous grouping in grades 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 

Lengthening the elementary-school term for the slower (erstwhile B) 
sections 

Diagnosis of reading difficulties in case of failing high-school student 











SOCIAL PSYCHIATRY AND THE DAY NURSERY 


ETHEL S. BEER 


The day nursery deals primarily with the preschool children of 
working mothers. It, therefore, has contact with a broad and varied 
group in which are included different types of the so-called prob- 
lem child. These can be divided into three main categories. 

The first consists of those children who cannot be taken into a day 
nursery although they need care during their mothers’ daily ab- 
sence. These are the children with serious physical handicaps and 
the mentally defective. They do not belong with normal children 
because they cannot join in their activities on an equal basis. Their 
condition is so evident that they are refused when they apply. 

In the second category are the children who do succeed in passing 
the nursery doors. They are admitted and given a fair trial. Just how 
long they are kept is a question of the administration of the particu- 
lar day nursery. But ultimately, they too are excluded. There are a 
number of reasons for this measure. For instance, some children are 
violent: they break their plates and toys and are apt to hurt them- 
selves and others. No efforts of the teachers can correct this behavior 
which obviously disrupts the regular activities of the classroom. 
Others cannot be trained in their physical habits: they will not eat, 
they do not control their bodily functions, and they vomit to order. 
Such children demand the entire attention of one person and are, 
therefore, not suitable in a group. 

In the third group are the children who come into the nursery 
with the above reactions, yet do adapt themselves in the course of 
time. Even then it takes a tremendous amount of patience and in- 
dividual care which is exceedingly wearing on the teacher and very 
hard on the other children. This type is still a problem child but one 
that, when it finally accommodates itself, is often a model pupil. 
These children belong in a day nursery but too much time and 
energy are expended before they conform to its routine. 
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Now what happens to this group of problem children? The fate 
of the first is obvious. Refused admission to the day nursery, these 
children are referred elsewhere either for daily care, permanent 
placing, or diagnosis and treatment. Likely as not the parents never 
think of following up this advice; they are not particularly inter- 
ested in that aspect of the question. Besides, in many cases there are 
no appropriate places to recommend for these children which will 
suit the parents. For instance, take the mentally deficient child who 
is unable to progress in habit formation beyond the infant level. The 
family resents the idea of being actually separated from the child. 
Therefore, there is little use suggesting the proper institution. When 
the day-nursery worker feels duty bound to do so, the mother prob- 
ably is insulted at what she considers interference in her private 
affairs. To her way of thinking there is something wrong with the 
day nursery that cannot take her child. So she goes on her way 
unheeding and the child disappears into the vacuum of society ab- 
solutely unrecorded. 

The next category is even more difficult to handle. This child 
has already attended the day nursery. When it is excluded because it 
has been an upsetting influence, the parents are even less likely to 
understand. They have adjusted their lives to their satisfaction with 
the youngster taken care of by the day nursery. No wonder they 
rebel over this new situation which they do not know how to meet. 
These cases which are usually borderline mentally defective or be- 
havioristic due to emotional factors in the home should be referred 
to a clinic for treatment and advice. But even if this is done there is 
no telling whether the angry mother will take the child to the clinic. 
It is a new contact which she dreads facing and therefore avoids. 
The nursery is powerless once the child is out of its control. It is also 
worth mentioning that to date there are not sufficient clinics in New 
York, and probably not elsewhere, to deal with the great numbers of 
these problem children. Besides, where can they get all-day care and 
return to their families at night? 
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The third type, as I have mentioned, does finally adapt itself to the 
day nursery. But the period of readjustment has been trying to the 
children, the teacher, and the other members of the class. These chil- 
dren are a general nuisance at first, and their fate in the day nursery 
is a definite problem. The puzzle as to whether or not they should 
be kept needs due consideration not only from the persons in charge 
of the particular child but the authorities whose attention is focused 
on the general welfare of the day nursery. While this is not futile 
effort, it is unnecessarily exacting. Furthermore, to some extent it 
destroys the smooth running of the institution. It is, however, at 
present unavoidable because this child does ultimately fit into the 
program of the day nursery. 

The situation then is unsatisfactory for the problem child. Either 
it cannot become a regular member of the day-nursery group or it 
does so at the expense of the organization. This points to a definite 
need which to my mind would be filled by psychiatry. The psychi- 
atrist who is a physician, primarily specializing in the mental field, 
has come to the foreground in the treatment of maladjusted chil- 
dren. But little has been done so far in the day-nursery world despite 
the glaring necessity. I do not claim that psychiatry is a panacea for 
all ills, nor that it can work miracles, particularly when personal 
family relations are aggravated by slum conditions. Nevertheless, 
the psychiatrist could be of real assistance in the particular sphere of 
which I am speaking. 

In the first place, the children refused at the day nursery wou! be 
referred systematically not haphazardly. The parents interviewed 
by a psychiatrist who could advise them authoritatively might pay 
attention. The “big professor,” as well-known doctors are so often 
called, commands more respect than just a layman. The psychiatrist 
or special consultant could win the mother, blindly devoted to her 
handicapped child, more easily. The child might then arrive at the 
proper institution. But even granted that this result was not forth- 
coming, the record of this subnormal child would be started. This 
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would be of inestimable value in the future, especially if subsequent 
track could be kept of the child. 

Such records would be equally important in the second group, 
perhaps even more so. For example, if a youngster whose appear- 
ance is reasonably normal reacts in the day nursery like a mental 
defective, this should be known in the school. Some system should 
be devised whereby records of these children could be continuous 
from one institution to the other; that is, the report of the day nurs- 
ery should be open to other organizations dealing with the same 
child. Furthermore, many in this second division are behavioristic 
cases. Proper psychiatric treatment might cure these children or at 
least help them sufficiently so that they could adjust themselves to 
the day nursery. But even if this adjustment could not be accom- 
plished, at least the parents would have the benefit of expert advice. 
They would be told how to deal with their children, whether they 
need placement or more intelligent care in their homes. If a boarding 
school is recommended, a psychiatrist will know the correct place. 

When we come to the third kind of problem child, the psychi- 
atrist is helpful also. Instead of waiting months, perhaps years for 
the child to respond peacefully to the day-nursery environment, the 
psychiatrist might be able to speed up this process. Furthermore, 
with the uncovering of emotional factors which inevitably are 
linked with many misfit children, the day nursery will acquire a 
more complete picture. Besides, such children definitely should 
have treatment in order to avoid maladjustment in their adult life. 
This may involve far more than just mental assistance. The psychi- 
atrist might start rolling the whole social-service and legal ma- 
chinery that would remove the child from the complicating cause. 
This may mean only effecting a change in the parents’ attitude or 
salvaging the family economically. On the other hand, despite their 
ultimate accommodation to the nursery, these children might be far 
better off elsewhere; that is, out of their own homes entirely. This 


the psychiatrist can capably decide. 
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Now, of course, this could not be done without a practical pro- 
gram. What then would this be? My idea would be to have a men- 
tal-hygiene program for all day nurseries. This program might be 
combined with other preschool mental work wherever possible. 
The more children of this age reached, the more good can be ef- 
fected. But for the sake of clarity I will take a specific community 
where there are enough day nurseries to justify such an arrange- 
ment for them alone. The set-up then is for the convenience of the 
problem child who enters the day nursery, disregarding other un- 
adjusted preschool children. 

One suggestion is a central mental-hygiene bureau where there 
would be a regular clinic manned by one or more attending psychi- 
atrists. The remainder of the staff and the program would have to 
be planned according to the actual need. The children, then, who 
could not be accepted in the day nursery or who required prolonged 
intensive treatment could be referred here for advice. Preferably 
there should also be a checkup system whereby the nursery and 
clinic exchange information such as verifying whether or not the 
child has really appeared when recommended. In this way there 
would be a definite diagnosis and some attempt to follow up the 
cases methodically. Of course this is open to the same objection as 
sending the families to a regular hospital clinic. They may not wish 
to be bothered. This might be met by persuasion or if necessary by 
enlisting the aid of a social-service worker for the actual accompany- 
ing of the child to the clinic. 

There is, however, another solution: to use this main office not 
for actual work but for filing records; that is, a report of every indi- 
vidual problem child who applies or attends a day nursery. Then 
instead of having a regular clinical set-up in this general office, there 
could be one or more psychiatrists on call for every day nursery. This 
would have the advantage of keeping the problem youngsters in the 
familiar environment of the day nursery. Besides, the mothers 
would not need to traipse their children from one end of the city to 
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the other. For we must remember that adequate mental treatment 
takes many visits not one or two. It is a slow process showing almost 
imperceptible changes which the layman finds it difficult to under- 
stand. In this case the procedure would be as follows. 

When a child applies who looks suspiciously unfit for the day 
nursery, a decision could be delayed. Then an appointment could 
be made with the psychiatrist for a later date. The mother would 
simply have to return to the day nursery. The problem thenceforth 
would be in the hands of the psychiatrist who could advise her for 
the good of her child. This would immediatley sort those unsuitable 
for nursery care without the waste process of receiving and having 
to exclude the child. On the other hand, when the psychiatrist 
deems treatment might fit the child for the day nursery, this treat- 
ment could be instigated at once. Except that the time elapsing be- 
fore the cure is longer, there is a close resemblance in this to waiting 
for a child to recover from a physical illness. The adjustment of the 
family meanwhile opens a relief angle which, would, of course, 
have to be met. This is not, however, the direct province of the day 
nursery; therefore, I only mention it. 

There are other ways also in which the knowledge of the psy- 
chiatrist would be of untold value. For instance, he or she could ad- 
vise on specific internal nursery problems both in the general pro- 
gram and with individual children. The psychiatric point of view 
is exceedingly important in disciplinary measures, habit forming, 
and other aspects of the bringing-up of children. It stresses the bene- 
fit to the child at present, taking into account the reaction of the 
future adult. This is, of course, included in education in the broadest 
sense, starting when the child is in the cradle. 

Then, too, the psychiatrist can assist in unraveling many family 
problems. These are by no means always economic although that 
factor cannot be denied. A nursery dealing primarily with children 
of working mothers has contact with many from undesirable back- 
grounds. When this is not too involved with the low financial status 
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and poor living conditions, a remedy may be found. Even when it 
is, an understanding psychiatrist can ease the burden. Talking it out 
helps these people as well as any others, particularly when it is done 
with a professional, trained to comprehend human emotional 
tangles, for the very young child cannot be dealt with entirely alone 
by the psychiatrist. The mother and sometimes the father are in- 
volved in the contact. The child is reached through them. Their 
whole attitude may have to be changed to bring about a real read- 
justment. 

Before closing this article I want to summarize briefly the advan- 
tages which would accrue from the linking up of a mental-hygiene 
program with that of the day nurseries. If we acknowledge the bene- 
fit of psychiatry, the preschool child is obviously the one to start 
with. To say that conditions from which the day-nursery child 
comes will nullify the efforts is illogical because psychiatry is used 
with delinquents and criminals, many of whom come from just 
such an environment. Therefore, starting with the day-nursery child 
must be considered. 

The day-nursery organization would profit by expert advice when 
referring children elsewhere because of mental deficiency or insta- 
bility. Other children who at present are not amenable to regular 
day-nursery measures might be so after treatment. This might be 
done while they attended the day nursery or the children might 
have to be excluded temporarily. Such matters would, of course, 
have to be settled between the psychiatrist and the day-nursery ad- 
ministration. 

From the child’s point of view it would gain through early di- 
agnosis and treatment. Furthermore, with the weight of the psy- 
chiatrist’s word, many children who are neglected and abused 
might be removed from their families. There are conditions which 
are brought to the attention of day nurseries which are so indescrib- 
ably bad for the children that it is a wonder that any are normal. 
Sometimes I marvel that the cruelty which they endure combined 
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with the crowded and filthy slum conditions does not make them 
all problem children. The happy atmosphere in a day nursery which 
I know on Manhattan’s lower East Side is astounding when the 
dreadful background of many of the children is considered. Some- 
times these situations can be relieved by the intervention of the 
psychiatrist. Certainly the incurable ones could be recognized and 
dealt with better because of superior psychiatric knowledge. At 
present the law makes it difficult to remove children from incapable 
families but each bit of pressure would help loosen those shackles, 
Who is better equipped to advise on such questions than the psy- 
chiatrist ? 

Psychiatry claims that it wants to take the child at the outbreak 
of its maladjustment. Many such youngsters come into the day- 
nursery field. If unsocial behavior can be corrected in the beginning 
there is every opportunity in a day nursery. If the misfit child is the 
incipient criminal or psychotic and this development can be pre- 
vented by early recognition and treatment, then the day nursery is 
the place for the psychiatrist. Besides, as I once heard a psychiatrist 
say: “All children are problem children.” They all have their emo- 
tional upsets and reactions. This in a sense broadens the problem. 
But it does not really, for with the psychiatrist comes the psychiatric 
point of view which is tremendously important with all children. 
Whether then we limit this term “problem children” as I have done 
or include all children, true psychiatry which is bent on studying 
and assisting the mental ills of mankind will find ample material 


in the day nursery. 




















GUIDANCE POSSIBILITIES IN SECONDARY 
EDUCATION 
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The vocational-education counselor is concerned with the proper 
selection of a vocation by young people and the proper education 
for such vocation. His field is a broad one, and one in which he 
should be able to proceed with great freedom. His activities are by 
no means limited to the selection of a vocation or to purely voca- 
tional education such as is offered by trade or business schools. It is 
no derogation of present-day schools to say that much of the ma- 
terial available, if wisely selected, is prevocational material. That 
is, once a vocation is determined, many of the ordinary secondary- 
school courses may be made extremely useful preparatory material 
for the later specifically vocational training. This is not to say that 
such courses need to be approached in a special way, or that they 
may not be interesting and culturally valuable in themselves. It is 
only to say that the future lawyer, the future physician, the future 
clergyman, or the future carpenter may select from the generous 
offerings of the secondary or college general courses material which 
will be helpful for his future vocation. The increasing generosity of 
such offerings, and the relaxation of rules making compulsory the 
attendance on certain courses, have made the task of the vocational- 
education counselor increasingly important and valuable. His posi- 
tion is by no means a formal one, nor is his advice limited to point- 
ing out to the student a list of prescribed courses he must take if he 
wishes to “prepare” for a certain type of work or for a specific de- 
gree. On the contrary, the growing freedom in the choice of electives 
permits the counselor to adapt the resources of the curriculum to 
the individual student’s abilities and aims. It seems safe to say that if 
vocational-education guidance fails, the fault is usually not with the 
offerings of the school curricula. Nor, in the majority of cases, is 
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the fault with the counselor, if he is well trained and vitally alive to 
his work. 

Yet we know perfectly well that much guidance fails of its best 
results. The writer believes that the source of this failure lies in the 
hampering circumstances under which the guidance specialist must 
work. For, in order to do his job with a maximum of efficiency— 
judging efficiency by results obtained—the counselor must not only 
have a thorough knowledge of his school, or schools, and their of. 
ferings, but he must have a thorough knowledge of the individual he 
is guiding; and he must have the cooperation of the individual and 
his parents as well. Now a thorough knowledge of the individual is 
not an easy thing to get. In the writer’s opinion, such knowledge 
must include not only the intellectual qualifications of the subject, 
his specific abilities, and his vocational inclinations, but it must also 
include an understanding of the background of the individual, his 
family environment, and the forces which have shaped his person- 
ality. All this means, in the first place, intimate individual contact 
with the boy or girl at hand—a contact which shall be so close that 
a real understanding becomes possible. It means, also, contact with 
the family and an understanding of the family. If the family is un- 
interested or unsympathetic at this point, the whole process of guid- 
ance is seriously hampered. 

But further help from the family is necessary. Its codperation 
must extend not only to giving permission for the series of tests, 
mechanical and otherwise, which help toward an accurate estimate 
of the abilities of the individual child, but also to understanding the 
results of those tests for their child, considering with him and the 
counselor the vocational-education procedures indicated by the 
tests, and encouragement of the child on his way. If, in the ex- 
tremely intimate contacts of family life, there is lack of interest in 
the counselor’s projects, or ridicule of the child in his efforts at 
learning, or disapproval of the vocational choice, it is obvious that 
happy results cannot be expected. The writer has known of more 
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than one instance in which an older person, who has been unsuccess- 
ful in a particular vocation because of his own unfitness for that 
vocation or because of his own unfortunate personal habits, has 
taken his lack of success as indicative of the uselessness of the voca- 
tion, and successfully discouraged a youngster from entering it. 
Guidance in such cases came to naught. On the other hand, older 
persons who have succeeded in a vocation that has become out- 
moded because of social changes influence younger persons to enter 
such vocations to their harm. An instance of this, in the special cir- 
cumstances under which the writer has worked, may be found in 
the encouragement of mediocre boys to undertake stenographic 
training. The boys were not able to compete with girls similarly 
trained, more efficient at their work, more decorative in an office, 
and able to work for lower wages. As a result, boys whose training 
had been expensive and laborious were compelled to drift into what- 
ever occupation came to hand. Now if older persons giving such 
misdirected encouragement or discouragement are members of the 
child’s own family, the work of the counselor means nothing at all, 
for practical purposes. 

One of the points about which interest should center in the whole 
guidance movement is the development of satisfactory relations be- 
tween the counselor and the families of those he is guiding. Codper- 
ation between counselor and family, treatment of the counselor as 
a specialist of rank by the family, and due consideration of the 
family and its possibilities in guidance by the counselor will go far 
toward removing many of the difficulties mentioned above. This 
statement is made on the basis of considerable experience in the 
guidance of boys who were being cared for by a child-placing 
agency. The boys were all living in foster families under the super- 
vision of the writer, who, for all practical purposes, replaced the 
boys’ own families in looking after their welfare. Close codperation 
with the school authorities, plus an intimate and interested contact 


with the boys, plus some knowledge of the principles of guidance, 
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produced some very desirable results. There is no doubt that equally 
good results could be produced in the case of boys living in their 
own families if the right relationships were maintained between 
counselors and families. 

The work of the child-placement agencies along these lines is well 
worth some study by those who are interested in vocational-educa- 
tion counseling. It will show what can be done under idealized con- 
ditions. There is, however, another and equally as important a phase 
of child-placement work in its relationship to counseling which 
may well be studied. Throughout the country, child-placement 
agencies have taken over the functions performed in the past by the 
obsolescent “orphan’s homes” and other institutions for children. 
The theory on which the activities of such agencies are postulated 
is that every normal child deserves a normal family life. If his own 
family is unable to provide him with such a normal family life, it is 
given to him in a foster family. This is not “adoption” of the chil- 
dren by the foster families, but the placement with them by the 
agency, the child remaining under the supervision and control of 
the agency. Adjustment of the child to the family, with the possi- 
bility of removal to another family if it seems desirable, is one of the 
goals of placement. 

Now since the child is living in an ordinary family in an ordinary 
community, he shares in all the benefits of community life, includ- 
ing the benefit of education in the ordinary public or parochial 
schools. It is at this point that the work of the placement agency and 
the guidance expert touch. The placement agent may also be trained 
in guidance; or he may work with a guidance expert in the com- 
munity in which the child is living. In either case, the child receives 
the benefit of vocational-education guidance. 

Inevitably many of the children are placed in rural communities 
because of the superior advantages from the point of view of health- 
ful living, fresh foods, exercise, and the learning how to do things of 
the most varied sorts which comes from farm life. But often these 
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rural communities have not the school facilities for secondary edu- 
cation that might be desired. This is especially true in the case of 
trade schools. It is here that the mobility of the placed child reacts 
to his advantage. If, after study, it is decided that he needs a special 
type of educational opportunity, he can be moved from the rural 
community to another (still under the supervision of the placement 
agency) where such opportunity can be provided. Many of the 
placement agencies are departments of State governments and can 
therefore place children in any community in the State. Many pri- 
vate social agencies which place children are “regional” in character 
and include several States, or parts of several States, in their terri- 
tories. Obviously, then, there is no type of vocational or educational 
opportunity denied to the foster child. 

Study of the work of the placement agencies in adapting place of 
residence to educational facilities, and the success or failure of such 
work, should be valuable to guidance experts and placement work- 
ers alike. It would demonstrate from the theoretical point of view 
what ought to be done; what could be done; and what actually is 
done from the practical viewpoint. Such a study has been made 
by Mrs. Helen E. Jones under the direction of Dr. Fred C. Smith at 
the Harvard School of Education. It includes an analysis of the 
human material the placement agency is dealing with; an analysis 
of the education and vocational opportunities available in the terri- 
tory covered by the study; and an analysis of the processes of guid- 
ance and adjustment, with notes as to the results accomplished. It 
is suggested that similar analyses of other groups would be valuable. 
For not only is the special opportunity for guidance inherent in the 
work of the child agencies often overlooked by them, but the possi- 
bilities of a laboratory demonstration of certain principles of guid- 
ance would be valuable to the vocational-education counselor. 
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As sociologists have pointed out in surveying the evolution of 
human institutions, there is a tendency as these institutions develop 
to slip into certain accepted methods of accomplishing the ends de- 
sired. The next step then is for these methods to take on the function 
of ends in themselves rather than keeping in the humble state of 
means to an end. Thus the original objective of the institution may 
become obscure in the tangle of methods which have solidified. 

As these ideas become more and more solidified into the partic- 
ular pattern of thought that the institution may have it becomes 
difficuit for scientific research to do its part in helping the institution 
or movement better to attain its original ends. Further to complicate 
the problem there is a process of rationalization that may go on in 
the minds of those responsible for the promotion of the institution. 
Arguments that are used to convince others become established 
facts in the minds of those who use them and may thus bolster up 
faith in their own undertaking. 

One hope of avoiding this unfortunate evolution is to keep the 
system of methods and ideas from completely solidifying by coa- 
stantly stirring into the mass a portion of factual material. This fac- 
tual material usually takes on the property of an acid—it prevents 
solidification and sometimes evokes unpleasant feelings. It may at- 
tack the very patterns which have been established for years. To 
make up for this tearing-down process, research often results in 
more solidly establishing certain methods by proving their worth. 
In the long run an intelligent program of research will increase the 
value of an institution and perpetuate it in a changing social scheme. 

In an attempt to keep abreast of a rapidly changing society and to 
improve constantly the effectiveness of the program in the lives of 
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boys, the Boy Scouts of America carries on an extensive program of 
research. It is the purpose of this article to outline some of these proj- 
ects and indicate roughly their results to date. Some of these projects 
are of such a nature as to be of value to other social agencies. It is this 
type that we shall be particularly concerned with at this time. 


STUDIES OF THE ADOLESCENT GROUP 


One subject of primary interest to the Boy Scout program is the 
nature and functioning of the adolescent group. The fundamental 
unit of operation of the program is the “patrol” which consists of 
from four to eight boys, carrying on under their own leadership. 
The theory is that this group shall be a so-called “natural gang”; 
that is, a group of boys whose acquaintance carries on beyond the 
patrol into other adolescent activities, in the neighborhood, at 
school, and on the street. The practical problem that immediately 
arises here has to do with the best techniques for discovering and 
using these natural boy relationships. How should patrols be 
formed? What kind of boys get along best together ? 

Many other investigators have launched an attack on this problem 
with valuable results. With their findings as guideposts there has 
been an attempt to push this frontier of knowledge even farther 
back. Measurements have been made of spontaneous friendships. 
Boys in summer camp have been asked to choose their own group 
during the summer; from the records of these groups it was then 
possible to determine from such characteristics as age, intelligence, 
and physical prowess the kinds of boys who associated together. 
Other studies have been made of adolescent friendships in Scout 
troops. The general conclusions of these investigations have sub- 
stantiated the old adage that “birds of a feather flock together.” 
There is a tendency for boys to shift to their own intelligence, age, 
social and economic level with the latter two having the least im- 
portant influence of all.’ 


* See footnote on p. 222. 
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This important field needs further investigation. Experimental 
evidence is needed to establish the relative importance of using the 
“natural groups” as against the formation of “artificial” ones. Is 
there any reason to suppose, for example, that bringing boys to- 
gether with like social backgrounds, mental ability, and age would 
be any less effective than to find such groups already formed, pro- 
viding the factor of living in the same relative neighborhood could 
somehow be dealt with? 


ADOLESCENT LEADERS 


One of the most fruitful investigations carried on so far is the 
study now going forward in the field of boy leaders. From a prac- 
tical point of view it is quite important for those dealing with groups 
of boys to know just what kind of boys usually come into positions 
of leadership. While there has been considerable research in this 
field by various investigators, it has not received nearly the attention 
that it deserves in terms of its importance to educational and social 
agencies. 

It will be recognized that this-subject is closely allied to the pre- 
vious one. From the definition of leadership which has been evolved 
during these studies it is quite impossible to think of a leader apart 
from his social group. A boy is a leader to the extent to which he 
causes others to act and think the way he would like them to act 
and think. Under this definition practically every one is a leader to 
some extent. The outstanding leaders are those who influence a 
relatively large number of their associates over a relatively long 
period of time. In terms of the adolescent group at least, this is not 
possible unless the leader is a member of the group. 


* Those who are interested in the details of these studies will find them in the following § 
publications: 
E. DeAlton Partridge, “Leadership Among Adolescent Boys.” Contribution to Education 
No. 608. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1934 
E. DeAlton Partridge, “A Study of Friendships Among Adolescent Boys,” Journal of 
Genetic Psychology, 40: 472-477, 1933. 
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The results of the studies indicate that leadership is a matter of 
degree—not of kind. As the group progresses it does so in response 
first to one boy and then to another. It is the boy who influences the 
group the largest number of times and in the most important de- 
cisions that we must accept as a leader. This, of course, means that 
the boy who may lead the group into mischief is nonetheless a 
leader—it is not how he influences them, but the fact that he does 
that distinguishes him as a leader. This is a distinction that many 
adults fail to take into account thereby losing the possible assistance 
of some boys who lead the group in the wrong direction although 
they might be induced to lead in the right direction in cooperation 
with adults. 

Methods have been developed for identifying leaders. Outstand- 
ing leaders have been compared with their own groups in such 
characteristics as age, intelligence, height, weight, skill in scouting, 
and physical prowess. The results indicate that leaders are older, 
more intelligent, stronger, heavier, and taller. Height and weight, 
however, are associated with leadership only because they are asso- 
ciated with age and intelligence. When these two latter factors are 
held constant, height and weight have no influence by themselves. 

Leaders have been transplanted into strange groups to determine 
if they would be recognized by boys who have never seen them be- 
fore. They were recognized. They could be selected with remark- 
able regularity from a group of boys selected all along the scale of 
leadership. There is something about the way they appear and act 
even in a short space of time which gives strange boys a basis upon 
which to select them. Even on the basis of voice alone the leaders 
were selected more often than nonleaders. 

These investigations are being carried even further. The histories 
of boys in a troop are being plotted over several years to show the 
development of popularity and its association with other factors. 
Experiments are being made to determine if it is possible to predict 
which boys will come into positions of leadership based on such fac- 
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tors as intelligence, physical prowess, etc. Similar studies should be 
carried on with school children. Teachers should be impressed with 
the importance of knowing which are the real leaders in the class- 
room group; which individuals are influencing the behavior and 
attitudes of the children outside of the classroom. This is a factor 
of prime importance to the discipline and learning of the class. 


J UVENILE DELINQUENCY 


Much has been claimed in the past for the Boy Scout program as 
a preventive of juvenile delinquency. It is only within the last decade 
that factual studies have been forthcoming to assay its value in this 
area. Thrasher, in his study of boy gangs, pointed out several in- 
stances where the organization of a Scout troop transformed an ado- 
lescent group into a constructive force. That this has happened in 
many instances there is little doubt. As to the final effect of this 
upon the later behavior of these boys comparatively little is now 
known. Fairchild made an extensive study of Scouts and non-Scouts 
and delinquency records. This study established the fact that Scouts 
were less apt to find themselves on the court records, but he was un- 
able to determine whether this was due to Scout training or to the 
tendency for the Scout program to select higher type boys. 

Studies have been carried on in several communities which lend 
some light on this subject. In Buffalo, New York, and St. Joseph, 
Missouri, an attempt was made to determine the effect of Scouting 
upon juvenile-delinquency rates. A survey of juvenile court cases 
was made in areas where there were no Scout troops. Troops were 
then organized, and over a period of years the rate decreased. Simi- 
lar facts from areas where Scouting was not organized indicated 
that juvenile delinquency actually increased over the same period. 
These studies need further substantiation as any one familiar with 
the causes of delinquency will recognize. There are so many factors 
involved that it is sheer folly to attribute such changes to any one 
cause without very extensive analysis of all phases of the problem. 
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These studies are, however, suggestive of what can be done in this 
field. 

Carefully controlled studies would be most helpful in this area. 
It should be possible with the use of carefully selected groups to 
follow their behavior over a period of years and determine the effec- 
tiveness of such programs as Scouting upon later social adjustment. 


BOY INTERESTS 


There is a constant pressure on such programs as the Boy Scouts 
to add new frills, new devices, new program materials. The prob- 
lem of selecting from the vast flood of suggestions which pours in is 
no simple one. There are two fundamental considerations to keep 
in mind. First, the aims and purposes of the movement must be kept 
clearly to the front. Suggestions, no matter how valuable they might 
be to the schools or the churches, may not have a logical place in the 
Scout program. Scouting is supplementary to other agencies and 
must not assume to take over any responsibilities not naturally fall- 
ing within its field. The second important consideration has to do 
with the nature of boy interests. As a movement the greatest asset 
available is popularity with boys. This popularity must be main- 
tained in light of changing social conditions. 

A survey of the literature on boy interests revealed comparatively 
little evidence as to the changing interests of boys by ages. There are 
many studies available but too often they include a small age range, 
a small subject range, or far too few cases to be of any practical value. 
In light of this lack of information the National Council has 
launched an extensive study of boy interests, covering many phases 
of modern life which confront the boy today. It is hoped with the 
aid of these facts to be in a position to know when certain interests 
lag and others begin. Further, it is important to know the relative 
distribution of interests in urban and rural communities and accord- 
ing to geographical location in the United States. 

An interest questionnaire, similar to the Strong Interest Blank, has 
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been developed for adolescent boys and is now being used in various 
parts of the country. This is a field of considerable importance to all 
agencies dealing with boys. 


COOPERATION WITH UNIVERSITIES 


Space will not permit a further listing of current problems now in 
the process of investigation. It seems desirable, however, to mention 
the cooperation possible between the National Council of the Boy 
Scouts of America and universities interested in carrying forth some 
of these research projects. Because of the facilities available both 
from the standpoint of subjects for investigation and resources for 
clerical and tabulation purposes, universities are often glad to have 
their graduate students cooperate. 

Scouting reaches into many sections of American life, geographi- 
cally and socially. Because of its widespread application it is a valu- 
able laboratory for certain kinds of studies. The National Council 
has a complete installation of the Hollerith punch-card system avail- 
able for compiling the results of studies of particular value to the 
movement. For example, the Social Studies Bureau of the College of 
the City of New York has been cooperating recently in making a 
study of boy interests in and around New York City. The students 
gather the data which are tabulated on the machines in the national 
office and turned over to them for interpretation. Students working 
on these projects report their findings in term papers. 

In many cases graduate students are writing theses for advanced 
degrees using data thus collected. This kind of cooperation is in- 
vited providing the field of investigation is of sufficient value to the 
Scout movement to warrant the expense involved. 




















THE VISITING TEACHER, 
A UNIFYING AGENCY IN EDUCATION 


CLAIR S. WIGHTMAN 


New Jersey State Normal School 


The importance of codperation between home and school has 
been recognized in theory by educators, but in many schools there is 
no adequate organization or agency for accomplishing this objec- 
tive. 

It is the opinion of the writer that the visiting teacher can be one 
of the most potent agencies for securing this codperation. Her work 
takes her out of the schcol building into the homes of the children 
and thereby makes possible more complete information about the 
environment and activities of the children throughout the twenty- 
four hours of the day. In 1931 the yearbook of the Department of 
Superintendence presented many various techniques and agencies 
for producing a unified program in education, but in general the 
considerations were limited to the activities of a six-hour school day. 
In this yearbook 555 teachers and administrative school officials 
listed factors that affect pupil achievement in school. The visiting 
teacher was mentioned only twenty times, indicating that her in- 
fluence as a factor conditioning pupil achievement had not received 
full recognition at that time. This article will give a perspective and 
setting for the work of the visiting teacher as it functioned in one 
school. 

The data for this article were taken from a school with an average 
enrollment of 510 pupils in the grades from kindergarten through 
the sixth grade. During a period of seven years this visiting teacher 
made an average of 867 visits a year to the homes of the children. The 
following table is a record of her work for one year. 

In addition to these visits to the homes of parents, the visiting 
teacher gave some time to substitute teaching and to coaching pupils 
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Purpose of 
Visits to 
Home 

Absence 

Discipline 

Unsanitary 
condition of 
clothes-body 

Scholarship 

Tardiness 

Investigating 
notes to be 
excused 

Emergency 

Quarantine 

Vaccination 

Dental work 

Throat troubles 

Glasses 

Transfer of pupils 

Head condition 
of pupils 


85 


20 


85 
2 


17 


18 


Se Ss we UI UI 


64 
2 


74 
5 


75 
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894 


having difficulty. The large number of visits reported for absence 
might seem to indicate that the visiting teacher served in the ca- 
pacity of an attendance officer. Her visits for pupil absence, how- 
ever, were made only when there seemed to be a problem situation 
in relation to the absence. Much of the best work of the visiting 
teacher in interpreting the school to the parents was done on these 
visits, although the recording of the visits is similar to the recording 
of an attendance officer. The visiting teacher made these visits oppor- 
tunities for determining conditions in the home; discussed with the 


parents the placement of pupils, information on report cards, and 
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homework. She determined the number of people in each home, the 
number working, and the approximate income for each family. 

In many school situations there is a feeling that work of this kind 
is not within the scope of responsibilities for the school. In other 
schools there is the conviction that the classroom teacher should do 
work of this nature when it seems essential. It is not the desire 
of the writer to prove that knowledge of family incomes is essential 
or to excuse the classroom teacher from the responsibility of know- 
ing something about the homes of the children who are in her class. 
On the contrary, there is a feeling that the classroom teacher should 
know the parents and have some information about home condi- 
tions of the children. The desirability of this as an objective is ac- 
knowledged; but practically it does not function extensively, and 
frequently a teacher remains with a class for an entire year without 
even knowing the parents of any children in the class. The chart 
opposite indicates that the visiting teacher made 894 contacts with 
the homes of the children in one year. After two or three years’ work 
in this community the visiting teacher was known much better than 
the principal or any other teacher. The visits to the homes helped to 
interpret the school to the parents and secured much information 
for the teacher that helped to explain difficulties in the classroom. 

The visiting teacher also obtained considerable information about 
the children’s diets at home. Many small children who seemed in- 
different and lazy were being sent off to school after drinking large 
quantities of wine. In many cases the teachers did not know this fact 
and classroom discussions about diet accomplished little as long as 
the parents’ knowledge of the school was limited to information 
given by children and the report card. The visiting teacher secured 
the desired codperation with the homes. Parents stopped giving 
wine to the children and became less antagonistic to the school. At 
the same time problems in discipline decreased. The visiting teacher 
also learned by these visits to the homes that in many cases the chil- 
dren had no opportunities or conveniences for reading or study at 
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home. Many small children were out on the street late at night with- 
out their evening meals until they had finished selling their news- 
papers. This information changed the attitudes of teachers toward 
the scholarship of pupils. The prompt investigation of notes asking 
for pupils to be excused led to an immediate decrease in the number 
of requests to be excused and also a decrease in the excuses forged by 
the children. 

In cases where the social life in the home of the child was badly 
disorganized and unadjusted many and frequent visits had to be 
made not only to the child’s home, but occasionally to the places of 
employment of the parents. In all cases where children or parents 
were taken to courts the visiting teacher was always present and as- 
sisted in handling the case. Her presence in court prevented the hur- 
ried handing out of advice and punishment, for her careful case 
studies assisted the judge in getting a more complete background 
for the offense. The number of cases taken to court gradually de- 
creased after the first two years’ work by the visiting teacher in this 
community. 

The most significant aspect of the work of the visiting teacher is 
not shown statistically in the chart. In addition to the general im- 
provement in school morale, there was a marked improvement in 
pupil promotion. The per cent of pupils making normal progress in 
the grades increased from 34 to 62 per cent throughout a period of 
seven years. The visiting teacher in this school had put into practice 
the thing about which we hear so much and frequently do so little. 
She interpreted the school to the parents and there naturally fol- 
lowed a greatly improved relationship between the homes and the 
school. 




















COMPARISON OF THE PROBLEMS AND INTERESTS 
OF YOUNG ADOLESCENTS 
LIVING IN CITY AND COUNTRY’ 


PERCIVAL M. SYMONDS 


Teachers College, Columbia University 


A survey of the relative seriousness of the problems and strength 
of the interests of young adolescents in fifteen areas of human con- 
cern has yielded data by which a comparison of adolescents in city 
and country can be made\\These data were secured from 829 pupils 
in the Grover Cleveland High Schdol in Ridgewood, New York 
City, 812 pupils in the junior and senior high schools of Tulsa, Okla- 
homa, and 422 pupils in the Kane, Pennsylvania, High School. 
Pupils in each of these schools were given a sheet containing a list 
of fifteen areas in which problems may arise (a brief notation of 
these areas is given in the table accompanying this paper) and were 
asked to rank these in order of being personal problems and of being 
of interest by placing the number of the items in boxes on a ranking 
sheet. The average rank was computed for each item for boys and 
girls separately in each school and a simple average of the boys’ and 
girls’ ranks was computed to serve as a measure of the extent to 
which each item was a problem and also an interest. 

A brief description of the social composition of each of the schools 
is in order. Grover Cleveland High School, which is located in 
Ridgewood, Borough of Queens, New York, serves a group of adja- 
cent communities known as Glendale, Evergreen, Maspeth, Middle 
Village, East Williamsburgh, Forest Hills, Kew Gardens, and 
Ridgewood proper. These communities have grown to a thickly 
populated section of the City, consisting largely of adjoining two- 


* Acknowledgment is made to Dr. Charles A. Tonser, principal of the Grover Cleveland 
High School, New York City, Dr. J. Thomas Wade, principal of the Cleveland Junior High 
School, Tulsa, Oklahoma, and Mr. George H. Armacost, principal of the Kane High School, 
Kane, Pennsylvania, for their generous assistance in securing these data. 
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Story four-family brick houses with an occasional apartment house, 
\The population is approximately fifty per cent native born with an- 
centry mostly German and Irish.) Those not born in the United 
States have come from a variety of European countries, Italy, Ger- 
many, Russia, Poland, and Austria leading in the order named. 
Most of the heads of families are small tradesmen or office workers, 
with many owners of small shops, and some workers, unskilled and 
semiskilled, in the larger industries. However, there are also a few 
heads of families who occupy positions of responsibility, indicating 
that the neighborhood covered by the school is fairly representative 
of a cosmopolitan community. 

Tulsa, Oklahoma, is situated in the center of the oil industry in 
Oklahoma and in 1930 had a population of 141,000. Tulsa is in the 
heart of a district which contains, besides oil, natural gas, coal, lead, 
and zinc in large quantities, and the area about Tulsa is a heavy pro- 
ducer of cotton.)Tulsa, itself, contains a number of manufacturing 
industries. ‘The population is almost wholly of native stock, and 
shifts rapidly. ‘The pupils of the Tulsa schools may be thought of as 
representing the problems and interests of boys and girls living in a 
moderate sized southwestern city. 

Kane, Pennsylvania, with a population of 6,932 in 1930, is situated 
on the edge of the McKean County oil territory, in the center of the 
Allegany National Forest, and in a region of immense timber 
tracts. The principal industries of Kane are manufacture of toys, 
brush blocks, and handles of all descriptions, manufacture of shirts, 
and the manufacture of venetian blinds and screens. The region sur- 
rounding Kane affords excellent trout fishing and hunting for deer, 
bear, and smaller game. Approximately twenty per cent of the 
pupils of Kane High School come from the rural districts surround- 
ing the borough limits{ More than fifty per cent of the population is 
of Scandinavian origin, with a scattering of Italian, Welsh, English, 
German, and other mixed American stock.) Kane is somewhat iso- 
lated since the nearest town of equal size is approximately twenty- 
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five miles away. The pupils of the Kane High School may be 
thought of as representing the problems and interests of youth liv- 
ing in and about a small town. 

The outstanding fact to be derived from the results of the survey 
is the high degree of similarity of the problems and interests of these 
three groups of pupils. The rank order correlations of the average 
rankings are as follows: 


Problem Interest 
Grover Cleveland-Tulsa 754 .956 
Grover Cleveland-Kane 857 857 
Tulsa-Kane 818 .866 


From these figures it is not possible to say that the pupils in Tulsa 
are more like the New York City pupils than the Kane pupils in 
their problems and interests. 

It may be truthfully said that young people today face the same 
problems and have the same interests whether they live East or West 
or in large cities or in the country. The problems and interests of 
youth are so closely similar in different parts of the country and in 
congested and rural areas as to give warrant to a fairly uniform cur- 
riculum in secondary education; one which is, however, better 
adapted to the needs and interests of youth than the one which sec- 
ondary schools have inherited from the past. 

With the understanding that likenesses are greater than differ- 
ences, the following differences may be commented on. Pupils in a 
large city feel the problems of health more keenly than small city 
or rural pupils. The greater concern with and interest in healih may 
in part be due to the greater emphasis on health in the Grover Cleve- 
land High School. Recreation is least of a problem in Tulsa, not- 
withstanding the fact that Kane is recognized as a hunting and fish- 
ing center{ Evidently the need for recreation is more easily satisfied 
in a small city than in a large city or in a rural area. The problem of 
budgeting one’s time is less of a problem with the city than with the 
country boys and girls—the demands of time seem less pressing in 
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the small city than in the large city or in the country.)Contrary to ex- 
pectations money is less of a problem in the city than in the country. 
The extent to which money is a problem is apparently a direct func- 
tion of poverty and is less influenced by differences in wealth in a 
community. The pupils in New York feel civic affairs to be less of a 
personal problem to them than pupils in the smaller places. 

There is evidence that the interest in sex is greater in the city than 
in the country{This may be attributed in part to the greater stimula- 
tion which comes in the city from dress and advertising and close 
living together. The city boys and girls are more interested in phi- 
losophy of life, the complete statement of which read: 

Philosophy of life—personal values, ambitions, ideals, religion. 
Evidently matters of ambition, choosing a career, ideals, and per- 
haps the deeper curiosity stirred by science and religion find slightly 
greater stimulus in the city than in the country. The pupils of Kane 
showed less interest in personal attractiveness and in getting along 
with others than those in the cities, but more interest in money. 


SUMMARY 


A survey of the relative ranking of fifteen areas of human concern 
by high-school boys and girls shows that youth have about the same 
problems and interests whether they live in the city or country or in 
the East or West. 

City pupils have more problems relating to health and less relat- 
ing to money and the planning of one’s time. Pupils in New York 
find recreation more of a problem and civic affairs less of a problem 
than pupils in the smaller places. 

City pupils are more interested in sex, matters pertaining to ambi- 
tions and ideals, personal attractiveness, and getting along with 
others, and are less interested in money than pupils in rural areas. 
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- AVERAGE RANKING FOR FIFTEEN ITEMS FOR PROBLEMS AND INTERESTS BY 829 
PUPILS IN THE GROVER CLEVELAND HIGH SCHOOL OF NEW YORK CITY, 
812 PUPILS IN THE HIGH SCHOOLS OF TULSA, OKLAHOMA, AND 422 
PUPILS IN THE KANE, PENNSYLVANIA, HIGH SCHOOL 








Average Ranking for Problems Average Ranking for Interests 
New York New York 

| City Tulsa Kane City Tulsa Kane 

1. Health 5.87 7.34 7.15 5-75 6.41 5-66 

2. Sex 10.90 10.96 11.35 9.36 9.28 = 10.55 

3. Safety 8.36 8.74 8.63 8.37 8.58 8.06 

4. Money 6.36 6.72 5-45 7.63 7.55 6.75 

5- Mental health = 8.38 8.56 g.18 9.50 9.88 9.83 

6. Study 7.37 6.82 6.86 9.26 8.73 8.75 

7. Recreation 7.74 8.94 8.31 4.94 5-55 5.24 

8. Personal qualities 7.65 6.77 7.40 7.88 7.42 7.42 
g. Family 

relationships 8.08 8.27 8.35 8.45 8.25 8.52 

10. Manners 7.88 6.98 7.27 7.12 6.68 6.67 


11. Personal 
attractiveness 7.28 6.79 7.01 6.86 6.68 7.50 
12. Daily schedule 8.91 9-55 8.11 10.23 1062 10.32 
13. Civic interests 9.16 8.26 8.45 9.46 9.27 9.91 
14. Getting along 
with others 8.32 8.05 8.49 7.80 7.37 8.36 


. Philosophy 7.75 7.23 8.03 7.31 7.71 g.10 
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COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION 
IN 
HASTINGS-ON-HUDSON 


JOHN L. HOPKINS 


Superintendent, Board of Education, Hastings-on-Hudson 


Hastings-on-Hudson has organized a Community Service Coun- 
cil to deal with problems of human relations. The council is formu- 
lating and carrying out a comprehensive plan that touches impor- 
tant phases of social life in its residential and industrial sections. The 
need for the council emerged out of more than thirty years of grow- 
ing social disorganization. The Hastings School Council for char- 
acter education and delinquency prevention has also been organized 
as a close codperating agency with the community council. 

The significance of the movement toward community and school 
agencies for social organization may be better grasped by readers in 
other communities if inquiry is made into the nature of the forces 
leading to the councils. 

About the turn of the century, there came to play upon the rural 
community of Hastings-on-Hudson in Westchester County, New 
York, an array of forces and processes, which, within a decade, 
changed it into a complex, industrial, residential suburb. Rapid 
transportation and other increasing forms of communication began 
to link Hastings with the developing metropolitan region. To the 
shore front came factories, followed by an influx of young Polish, 
Russian, and Hungarian laborers. To the sloping hillsides, for- 
merly wealthy estates, came groups of city people. They desired 
not only to escape high rentals in crowded areas, but, more espe- 
cially, to rear their children amid open spaces, within commuting 
distance of New York City. Thus, conflicting elements were loosed 
upon this peaceful, rural community. 


By the opening of the World War, one of the factories which had 
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begun with seventy-five men was employing over three thousand, 
The young foreigners had either brought their wives, or had sent 
to the old countries for them. Being of peasant stock, these young 
couples began raising large families of children, just as they custom- 
arily would have done in their agricultural, European environment. 
Their American-born children were American citizens. It became 
the obligation of the community to provide schools, but, contrary to 
the European environment and mode of living, the schools were the 
only suitable place for these children. In Europe they would have 
left school, as their fathers and mothers did, about the fourth grade, 
and would have gone to work in the fields. In the congested, indus- 
trial section of Hastings, which the factories and these families had 
created, there did not even remain play spaces for the children. 

Parents of foreign birth lost traditional forms of family control. 
Their mode of occupation separated them from their children. 
While fathers were in the factories, mothers worked in the homes 
of suburban residents. Children learned in the schools and on the 
streets American ways of thinking and acting. The streets competed 
with the schools by providing many undesirable forms of education. 
Children began to feel ashamed of their parents. Family discord 
grew as the children became older, and realized the great difference 
in habits and training between themselves and their parents. 

When the United States census was taken in 1930, a startling con- 
trast in community, basic elements was revealed in comparison with 
those which had been slowly developing for a century previous to 
the year 1900. From three thousand the population had grown to 
over seven thousand. There were more than thirty nationalities rep- 
resented. Approximately forty-three per cent of the population re- 
sided in one congested, industrial section. Fifty-seven per cent dwelt 
in four large residential sections on the hillsides. 

Most of the forty-three per cent are now living in multiple hous- 
ing quarters, over stores, and in a few tenement-type buildings. 
Many of these quarters are below modern standards. The fifty-seven 
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per cent live mostly in single houses on lots which afford beautiful 
views of the Hudson and its noble Palisades. Among the residential 
groups are skilled tradesmen and commuters consisting of business 
executives, professional, semiprofessional, and clerical people. 

One would be justified in supposing that commuters and their 
families would constitute a harmonious group with tendencies for 
community solidarity. But this has not proved to be the case. The 
hill sections upon which suburban dwellers located are geographi- 
cally separated from each other by ravines and gullies. Interconnect- 
ing roads have been impractical. As incoming groups differed in 
their ambitions and ideals, sectionalism has become rife. 

With changing conditions, the Protestant churches lost much of 
their social and religious control, which was exercised traditionally 
previous to 1900. One result of the loss of social control was the or- 
ganization of a Woman’s Club to deal with civic and social prob- 
lems. This club was one of the early forces for community organiza- 
tion. Other numerous organizations, with all manner of objectives, 
sprang up among native and foreign groups. In 1933 there were 
over seventy adult organizations, exclusive of bridge clubs and 
branches of county organizations. This means that there was ap- 
proximately one organization to every sixty-two adult residents. 
There were elements of disorganization in overorganization. 

There was no unifying plan among these diverse organizations or 
among residential sections for community solidarity. Conditions led 
to conflicts without organizing elements being present to cope 
with them and bring about adjustments. 

It was not until 1927 that summer playground work was at- 
tempted under the auspices of the Board of Education. It was not 
until the same year that Hastings, after a decade of having nearly 
four hundred children on part time, erected the first unit of a mod- 
ern junior-senior high school with facilities for diversified curricula 
beyond those of the traditional, academic variety. 

However, these attempts to safeguard children had not yet at- 
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tained sufficient force to check growing tendencies toward delin- 
quency, and other forms of community disorganization. From 1929 
to 1933 Hastings had thirty-two juveniles adjudged delinquent 
before the Westchester County Children’s Court. This was a larger 
number of cases in proportion to population than were reported in 
seven other neighboring places for the same time. 

During this five-year period Judge George W. Smyth, of the 
Westchester County Children’s Court, stated before the Rotarians 
of Hastings that the community and the schools should institute a 
program of leisure-time, supervised recreation. He recommended a 
community boys’ club, and a visiting teacher for the schools. 

A recreation committee, under the volunteer leadership of a past 
president of the Woman’s Club, had already begun a small program 
of year-round recreation. A second unit of the junior-senior high 
school had been built, with extensive facilities for shop courses and 
household arts. The fine-arts departments of music, dramatics, and 
art were much extended in scope. More extensive and practical com- 
mercial courses were developed. The keynote of instruction became 
that of the individual as opposed to the class. A guidance depart- 
ment to cope with educational, social, and personal problems of the 
individual student was established. 

The superintendent of schools had begun a three-year study of 
social base facts in the community, and how this knowledge could 
be applied to making an improved secondary curriculum for more 
effective functioning of the schools in the community. A social base 
map of the community was constructed, and related studies made of 
population and nationalities, land values and housing, occupations, 
families, mobility, delinquency, health and welfare, government, 
education and religion, recreation, and culture. Another study was 
made by a Mayor’s committee which undertook a six-week investi- 
gation of antisocial conditions in the congested section. 

From such beginnings, a start was made toward community 
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organization adapted to suburban needs. A group of socially 
minded men, experienced in welfare, religious, social, and educa- 
tional work, believed that some codrdinating agency was essential. 
They began to make inquiries of the recreation committee chair- 
man, and of the school superintendent and principals. The group 
finally decided to present its ideas to the Mayor. It proved that the 
Mayor was as anxious as these citizens to have the community afford 
adequate protection to its children, and to bring about improved 
social organization among adults. 

The Mayor and this group of men decided to form a Community 
Service Council similar to the Los Angeles Codrdinating Council 
Plan and to the Social Planning Council in Madison, New Jersey. 
Instead of attempting to form the council from representatives of 
the many existing organizations, or from political appointees, the 
Mayor appointed as members the following citizens of Hastings: a 
national secretary of the Young Men’s Christian Association, two 
trained aid experienced sociologists, a lawyer with social training 
and experience, the chairman of the recreation committee, a factory 
superintendent, a member of the Board of Education, and the school 
superintendent. 

The council voted at its first meeting to have all studies of social 
conditions in Hastings available for its use, together with coin- 
munity programs operating in other places. This action has led to 
formulating a program based upon sociological principles of com- 
munity organization and upon research data. The chairman of the 
Community Service Council appointed different members as heads 
of the following divisions: health, housing, welfare and relief, 
family and child guidance, parks and playgrounds, and adult edu- 
cation. Each division chairman appointed his own committee. The 
actual work of the council is conducted by these committees. 


* Suggested authorities on community organization: Jesse F. Steiner, Community Organiza- 
tion (New York: The Century Company, 1930), and Mabel A. Elliott and Francis E. Mer- 
rill, Social Disorganization (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1934). 
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The council meets every two weeks, receives reports from the divi- 
sion chairmen, and determines upon policies. The Mayor is an ac- 
tive member of the council and assists in determining policies. The 
council makes recommendations to the Village Board of Trustees 
for expenditures to be included in the village budget. Council mem- 
bers are prepared to defend recommendations at open budget hear. 
ings. A sum of nearly six thousand dollars was included in the 
budget for the fiscal year of 1936 to cover salaries of a full-time direc. 
tor of recreation, a girls’ worker, one part-time assistant, improve- 
ments of playgrounds, and purchase of supplies. 

The Board of Education has granted the council the use of the 
public-school buildings for extensive indoor recreation and adult- 
education programs. This grant includes all overhead costs. During 
the winter of 1935-1936, over five hundred children and over two 
hundred adults used the school buildings each week outside of 
school hours. 

The beginnings of community organization and improved school 
services are already bearing fruits. For the year 1934 only three de- 
linquency cases from Hastings were reported by the Westchester 
County Probation Department. One of these cases was referred by 
the police to the Children’s Court, one by the school, and one by a 
social agency. During the first six months of 1935, there were no de- 
linquency cases reported from Hastings, and only one case of 
neglect. 

The two hundred or more adults who come from different parts 
of the community to the high school every week are developing a 
united interest in their community. They are taking courses in cur- 
rent problems, home nursing, everyday problems of law, designing, 
fashions, art, ceramics, shop, orchestra, and bridge. Volunteer 
teachers for the first year were recruited from the community and 
from the high-school faculty. A fee of one dollar for a semester of 
twelve lessons was charged. Two semesters for the coming year are 
planned. Fees are to be increased to three dollars a term to cover 
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costs of instructors. It is hoped in the near future to include sufficient 
funds in the school budget to pay instructors and to provide supplies. 


‘Adult education for foreign men and women is planned to be con- 


ducted in their neighborhood, since these older people prefer to keep 
to their own groups. 

Community organization is being effected in Hastings after thirty 
years of growing social disorganization, due to change from a sim- 
ple, rural pattern of culture to a complex, industrial-suburban pat- 
tern. The Woman’s Club, the Planning Commission and Zoning 
Board, the Village and School Boards, and the Community Service 
Council are now uniting upon a broad program of dealing with 
human needs and values. 








THE EDUCATIONAL PROBLEM OF THE 
TRANSIENT UNEMPLOYED 


DAVID KAPLUN 


Psychologist, Works Progress Administration 


The literature on transiency falls into two periods: the predepres- 
sion and the depression years. Of the former group, of which Nels 
Anderson’s study of The Hobo ‘is representative, the majority of the 
studies have been mixtures of “journalese” and sober sociology; 
and the emphasis has been, in too many instances, on the former. 
Since 1930, the authors have become somewhat less romantic and 
more concerned in evaluating the quantitative and qualitative status 
of the transient, and, as Webb has pointed out, have tended to exag- 
gerate the numerical importance of the group. 

The material bearing upon the educational background of the 
transient has been reported by Schubert, Outland, and Webb, who 
have presented statistics of academic level for various rural and 
urban groups. The analyses of these authors agree closely insofar as 
the average school grade is given as eight (elementary-school gradu- 
ation) in all three studies. With this statement the investigators 
seem inclined to dismiss the problem. Schubert states, for example, 
that “the casual observer is usually startled by the goodly amount of 
schooling which the transient group has had”; similarly, Webb re- 
ports that “measured in terms of school years completed, the tran- 
sient unemployed are a fairly well-educated group.” 

But such statements as these beg the essential question. The prob- 
lem is not closed with a report of median educational level and its 
frequency curve. It is necessary to go two steps beyond this by study- 


* Nels Anderson, The Hobo (Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1923). 
?H. J. P. Schubert, Twenty Thousand Transients (Buffalo, N. Y.: Emergency Relief Bureau, 


1935). 
* George Outland, “The Education of Transient Boys,” School and Society, 40, 1,033, 1934: 


“J. Webb, The Transient Unemployed. Works Progress Administration Publication, 1935. 
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ing first the relationship between education and educability, and, 
second, the bearing of both these variables upon the factor of 
transiency. 

METHOD 


The data of the present report were obtained in July 1935 from a 
carefully chosen sampling of New York City’s male, nonresident 
population. At the time of the study, 7,700 transient men were on 
relief. Of these, a group of 500 was selected for study. For each 
client, socio-economic information was available from his intake- 
interview card and, in addition, his mental-test score on a thirty- 
minute group-intelligence examination (the Henson-Nelson High 
School Test of Mental Ability), given with adequate motivation 
under fairly favorable conditions. The “typical” transient was found 
to be 37.9 years of age, single, native white, a former resident of an 
urban Eastern community, an unskilled workman with elementary- 
school education, unemployed since February 1932, and transient 
since July 1934. 

RESULTS 


The distribution of reported educational attainment is closely 
similar to those presented by Schubert and Webb, and the average 
school grade of 8.03 corresponds with their findings. 

Although these data should not be accepted uncritically, in view 
of the fact that the clients quite possibly exaggerated their actual 
academic achievement in the hope of more favorable vocational con- 
sideration by the relief agency, they may be regarded as essentially 
reliable. The fact that the table below indicates a consistent relation- 
ship between mental age and school grade attained (Pearson cor- 
relation +-.41 -++.02) may be taken as an indication of reliability of 
report. 

* Schubert, who presents an incomplete report of the intelligence-test scores of 651 unselected 


transient subjects does not relate what he terms their ‘“‘academic ability” either to their tran- 
siency or to their reported school progress. 
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(N 363) 

School Grade Average Mental Age 
1 and 2 62.5 
3 and 4 71.0 
5 and 6 69.9 
7 and 8 75.0 
g and 10 78.7 
11 and 12 94.1 
13 and 14 94.1 
15 and 16 94.1 


The transient clientele approximates fairly closely the general 
norm for educational achievement, and the shape of the distribution 
indicates a normal variability—in other words, our school systems 
have tended to regard the group as a cross section of the population 
as a whole. 

The extent to which this assumption is warranted requires further 
consideration. If educational achievement is a function of educabil- 
ity, one might reasonably expect the distribution curve of intelli- 
gence-test scores to resemble that of academic attainment. More- 
over, the score should indicate an average mental age of 13.83, 
which according to psycho-educational studies’ is standard for eight 
grades of schooling. 

It is apparent that the group is not representative of the general 
population in intelligence. The low frequencies indicate that the 
transient unemployed differ from the general population not only 
insofar as they are transient and unemployed but also because they 
are of duller mentality.’ Further, their average present mental age 
of 12.14 is 1.69 years below the intellectual requirement for ele- 
mentary-school graduation. Since 64 per cent of the cases left school 
before the age of seventeen, it may be assumed that their average 


° T. Kelley, G. Ruch, L. Terman, New Stanford Achievement Test (New York: World Book 
Company, 1929). 

* When the educational factor is held constant by considering only those cases which com- 
pleted 7, 8, or 9 years of schooling, the average mental age and variability in test score is the 
same. 
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mental age at that time was even lower, and that the gap between 
capacity and academic level was therefore even greater; and, al- 
though the group has been treated by our educational system as 
fairly representative of the population as a whole, the inappropriate- 
ness of such treatment from the point of view of intellectual ability 
is revealed. 

The positive relationship between academic achievement and 
mental level has already been commented upon. The figures show 
that men of each mental level have been advanced in school beyond 
their capacity to learn. The degree to which this unreasonably rapid, 
mechanized progress from grade to grade has affected vocational 
and, consequently, social adjustment requires more extended dis- 
cussion. 

It remains to inquire into the relationship between educational 
level and transiency. If period of transiency—length of time since 
leaving last legal residence—is accepted as a criterion for the latter 
variable, three fourths of the men “hit the road” between 1932 and 
1935. Transiency, then, may be ascribed, primarily, to inability to 
compete successfully with resident employables for the few available 
jobs. To what extent may inappropriate educational background 
be a contributory factor ? 

The general tendency is for the academic level to decrease as 
period of transiency increases and educational achievement de- 
creases as mental age drops. Which is of greater relative importance 
in transiency—education or intelligence? The following table is 
an attempt to evaluate these factors. 


Vartables Constants Correlation 
Education and transiency Age, Intelligence —.56 
Intelligence and transiency Age, Education —23 


The above data would seem to indicate that educational malad- 
justments (or, less probably, some higher correlative factor) are of 
greater significance than inferior mentality in the problem of 
transiency. 
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DISCUSSION 


From the point of view of an educational program, the unem- 
ployed transients have not been treated in accordance with the 
problems implicit in their intellectual limitations. The further evi- 
dence of a negative relationship between academic level and length 
of migration seems likewise to point to an educational philosophy 
operating to the social and vocational disadvantage of individuals 
of borderline intelligence. Transiency has been described as an ex- 
pression of the inability of such individuals to compete successfully 
for jobs in their own communities during a period of scarcity of 
work. The data presented suggest that this inability to compete may, 
in part, be a consequence of inappropriate educational training. To 
imply that the problem of transiency is solely or even principally 
one of education would be naive, but it may well be that a more 
realistic school system might at least improve the chances of these 
men to sell their services. Our educators still err too frequently in 
the direction of standardization of treatment of all mental levels, 
and in failing to recognize that the duller pupils often profit more 
from an intensive period of trade training in some semiskilled or 
skilled occupational routine than from drill in abstract academic 
essentials. The orientation of the teacher should be toward individ- 
ualized study of the aptitudes and deficiencies of the borderline 
students with a view to providing them with the vocational equip- 
ment for adequate self-support in adulthood. 




















RESEARCH PROJECTS AND METHODS IN EDUCATIONAL 
SOCIOLOGY 


In order that this section of THE Journat may be of the greatest pos- 
sible service, its readers are urged to send at once to the editor of this de- 
partment tutles—and where possible descriptions—of current research proj- 
ects now in process in educational sociology and also those projects in 
fields of interest kindred to educational sociology. Correspondence upon 
proposed projects and methods will be welcomed. 


NEW JOURNAL OF RURAL SOCIOLOGY 


A quarterly journal, Rural Sociology, is being established this year by 
the rural sociology section of the American Sociology Society. The man- 
aging editor of the new journal, which is to be published at the Louisi- 
ana State University, is Professor T. Lynn Smith of Louisiana State Uni- 
versity. The editors are: John H. Kolb, University of Wisconsin; C. E. 
Lively, Ohio State University; Lowry Nelson, Utah State College (now 
on leave and with the Rural Resettlement Division, Washington, D. C.) ; 
Dwight Sanderson, Cornell University; and Carle C. Zimmerman, Har- 
vard University. The price is $2.00 per year. 

The magazine is established for the purpose of publishing and dissemi- 
nating scientific studies of rural life. Louisiana State University is the 
guarantor. The only qualification which the University has put upon the 
editors is that the magazine must attempt to establish itself as quickly as 
possible as an authoritative expression of the best thought in the field of 
rural sociology. Carefully prepared and thoughtful manuscripts in this 
field should be sent to T. Lynn Smith, Louisiana State University, Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana. Subscriptions are accepted at this address. The price 
is kept low in order that libraries, graduate students, and others interested 
in public affairs may subscribe. In each State, a committee has been ap- 
pointed who will see that the teachers in rural sociology, the libraries, the 
research agencies, and the graduate students are given an opportunity to 
become subscribers to the journal. 


COMPARATIVE STUDY OF DELINQUENTS AND NONDELINQUENTS 


A qualitative comparison of boys diagnosed as having schizophrenia, 
with boys who are alleged delinquents, and with boys who are neither 
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schizophrenic nor delinquent in a selected immigrant community in 
Chicago. 

This project developed from a study’ of the distribution of rates for cer- 
tain major psychoses in the City of Chicago. In this study the incidence of 
schizophrenia shows a very high correlation with certain indices for com- 
munity disorganization. There were also some significant variations in 
the distribution of the rates for the different types of schizophrenia. More 
specifically, the catatonic schizophrenic rates showed a very high correla- 
tion with the index of the percentage of foreign-born plus Negroes in the 
City, while the paranoid schizophrenic rates showed practically no corre- 
lation with this index. Conversely, the paranoid schizophrenic rates 
showed a high positive correlation with an index of mobility, namely, the 
percentage of hotel residents and lodgers in the population, while the 
catatonic schizophrenic rates showed a low negative correlation with this 
index. An analysis of the age on commitment to the mental hospital 
shows the catatonic group to be, on the whole, a much younger one than 
the paranoid. As is well known, delinquency rates are also, on a compara- 
tive basis, extremely high in those immigrant communities where the 
catatonic high rates show their most marked concentration. This combi- 
nation of facts suggested the desirability of comparing the delinquent 
and the schizophrenic boy from the angles of their social experience and 
their personality development. 

Some of the questions which appear pertinent to this investigation are 
the following: 

1. Do boys who are delinquent ever develop schizophrenia? 

2. Do boys who exhibit symptoms of schizophrenia become delin- 

quent? 

3. Are boys who are lone delinquents likely to develop schizophrenia? 

4. What differences and similarities are there in the social experience 

and the social contacts when the delinquent, schizophrenic, and so- 
called “normal” boys are compared ? 

5. What differences and similarities stand out in the actual quality of 
the social relationships in the families between the three groups 
of boys? 

6. How does the incidence of schizophrenia compare with the inci- 
dence of delinquency in this particular immigrant community? 

1 This complete study is contained in an unpublished manuscript by Dr. Robert E. Faris and 


H. Warren Dunham, Jr., of the University of Chicago, through whose courtesy this state- 
ment has been provided. 
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To date seven boys have been selected and studied intensively. Of these 
boys five carried a catatonic diagnosis and two a hebephrenic diagnosis at 
the hospital. All of the catatonic diagnosed boys with one exception had 
been returned to the community at the beginning of the study. The two 
hebephrenic diagnosed boys are still in the hospital. Of the five catatonic 
cases all were native born of Italian parentage. Of the two hebephrenic 
cases one was native born of native parentage and the other was native 
born of Polish parentage. After the selection of the cases much time was 
spent in getting acquainted with the boys and their families and attempt- 
ing to familiarize them in some measure with what was being attempted. 
In making the contacts the examiner attempted to make them as unofh- 
cial as possible. 

The chief techniques which have beer used are the interview and the 
life history. When rapport had been e-.ablished with the boy and his 
family, the boy was induced to tell his >wn experience in his own way. 
Interviews or life histories were also taken from the other members in the 
family whenever this was possible and in most instances it was. Special 
effort was made to obtain the life histories of any brothers of the boy in 
the family. Some of these brothers had records of delinquency and others 
did not. The statistical method will be used in comparing the incidence 
of schizophrenia with that of delinquency in the community and to check 
all schizophrenic boys with all delinquent boys in a certain time period 
for duplications. 

SURVEY OF RELEASE PROCEDURES 


The Department of Justice announces the Attorney General’s “Survey 
of Release Procedures” under the administrative direction of Justin Miller 
with Barkev S. Sanders as technical director, and an executive committee 
composed of Brien McMahon, Assistant Attorney General; Sanford 
Bates, director of the Bureau of Prisons; and Justin Miller, chairman of 
the Attorney General’s Advisory Committee on Crime. 

The ultimate objective of the study is to disclose the effectiveness of 
the different statutory, institutional, and other measures used concur- 
rently in the several jurisdictions, while a subordinate purpose is to deter- 
mine the nature, extent, and prognostic value of information now ob- 
tained by courts, probation officers, prisons, and parole officials. 

The survey will cover both the qualitative and quantitative aspects of 
penal and correctional systems as far as they touch the problem of re- 
lease. Under the qualitative aspect of the study will be included (a) an 
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examination of the laws governing disposition of persons convicted of a 
crime; (b) a study of facilities available for administering probation; (c) 
a study of types of disposition other than probation and imprisonment, 
such as suspended sentence, fines, etc.; (d) a study of institutional facili- 
ties, policies, and procedures as affecting releases; (e) a study of laws, poli- 
cies, and procedures in granting pardons and commutation, and in grant- 
ing and administering parole, additional release, “good time,” etc.; (f) 
the writing of a comprehensive summary of the findings as specified for 
each of the jurisdictions studied in conformity with the instructions of the 
administrative director. 

The quantitative phase of the study will deal with the social, personal, 
environmental, and other characteristics of persons found guilty of crime. 

The field work will be carried out by eleven regional directors, one field 
supervisor, and eleven regional supervisors assigned to different sections 
of the country. The statistical work will be carried on by the specially 
trained regional field supervisors with the actual transcription being done 
by relief-work clerks. 

Eventually all completed materials and schedules will be forwarded to 
Washington to be rechecked, edited, and coded and then transcribed for 
a Hollerith Study. 

It is hoped that the study will aid in reducing attacks on penal methods 
and encourage a more enlightened and generous public support for these 
programs. It is also assumed that this report will stimulate action for more 
uniform laws and more varied and more individualized penal practices. 








BOOK REVIEWS 


I Knew Them in Prison, by Mary B. Harris. New York: Vik- 
ing Press, 1936, 405 pages. 

This book is one of the most fascinating and substantial pieces of 
reading matter that has come before the public within the last year. The 
author came from civilian life without previous experience into the role 
of superintendency of the Womens’ Workhouse on Blackwells Island. 
It isa long sad story of the clash of ideals of one with vision and opposed 
to this one a large group of political henchmen entrenched in a non- 
codperative bureaucracy. The sordidness is relieved by touches of humor 
introduced artistically by the author and a challenging attitude of Miss 
Harris who stood by her ideals despite lack of codperation and misunder- 
standings. Never once does the writer evidence pessimism and it is grat- 
ifying to find that in the latter part of the book she was able to put into 
practice some of the curative and reformatory measures which were so 
close to her heart. It is a challenge to America where crime is so large a 
factor. We see large institutions filled with recidivists. Perhaps if the 
approach of Miss Harris were followed there would be more cures and 
fewer relapses. 


Courts and Public School Property, by Harotp H. Punke. 
Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1936, 313 pages. 


In the lengthening list of new books dealing with various aspects of 
law, as it relates to schools, this text takes an important place. The author 
has developed the principles of common law which apply to those prob- 
lems of school administration related to the acquisition, use, and disposal 
of school property. In this process the decisions of the highest courts in 
the several States have been critically examined and sufficient quotations 
have been made to enable the reader to trace the reasoning of the court 
in his particular jurisdiction. 

Both the table of contents and the index are admirable in their scope 
and clarity. The text answers hundreds of perplexing questions, and 
should be found in the professional library of every school executive. 


Outlines of General Psychopathology, by W1LLt1AM MALaMub. 
New York: W. W. Norton and Company, 1935, 462 pages. 
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Outlines of General Psychopathology is another book in the field of 
psychiatry and abnormal psychology. The content of the book is good, 
The selection of subjects is admirable, but the arrangement of the mate- 
rial is poor. The book cannot be used for beginning students as it pre- 
supposes a rather extensive background and requires some ability to 
discriminate between different theories of psychopathology. It will prove 
to be a very good book for reference for graduate students. The treat- 
ment of some of the subjects may be considered inadequate and its clas- 
sification does not agree with the usual classifications of mental disorders, 
There is an excellent bibliography. Teachers of mental hygiene and 
psychopathology can profit by reading this book. As a reference book it is 
to be commended. It is doubtful whether it will make a good textbook. 


Practical Psychology, by RupotF ALLErs; translated by Vera 
Barctay. New York: Sheed and Ward, Inc., 1936, 190 pages, 


Vera Barclay has made an admirable condensation of the large work 
of Allers, translating in a facile manner the more practical and im- 
portant passages from this volume. While the book is in no wise a popu- 
larized version of a socio-psychological work, it is so written that it can 
readily be comprehended by those devoid of technica! training. The first 
chapter sets forth the clientele for whom the work is intended, parents, 
teachers, educationalists, doctors, and clergy. It is fair to say that for the 
entire group the work is of value. There is no riding of fads and an 
admirable escape from the bizarre. It deserves a wide sale. 


Leadership or Domination, by Paut Picors. New York: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1935, 354 pages. 


The present struggle between democracy and fascism is basically a 
conflict between leadership and domination. During the past decade hun- 
dreds of books have been published in the general field of this book. 
However, without exception they have been ardent propaganda for 
whichever type of government the writer endorses and impassioned crit- 
icism of all others. Dr. Pigors has made a unique contribution in his 
impersonal and impartial analysis not of the types of government, but of 
the sociological processes which characterize both leadership and domina- 
tion. He finds both types in animals, in children, and in primitive society. 
The present conflict between leadership as exemplified in democracy and 
domination as applied in the totalitarian state is but the same social 
phenomenon enacted on a larger scale. 
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Although the author devotes only a few pages to a specific analysis of 
governments, the entire volume, by implication, is a clear analysis of the 
forces and methods of both leadership and domination and the social 
values and dangers of both when either carried is to excess. 


Stanford Horizons, by Ray Lyman Wisor. Stanford, Cali- 
fornia: Stanford University Press, 1936, 165 pages. 


This is a volume of the addresses of the president of Stanford Uni- 
versity from his inaugural to his message to the graduating class of 1935, 
with six other lectures added. It is extremely interesting reading, not 
alone because of its splendid life philosophy and beautifully turned 
phrases, but because it traces one university’s attempts to meet the chang- 
ing demands of the past twenty years. 


Geography: An Introduction to Human Ecology (The Century 
Earth Science Series, Kirtley F. Mather, editor), by C. 
Lancpon WHITE AND GEorGE T. RENNER. New York and 
London: D. Appleton-Century Company, 1936, 790 pages. 


This textbook justifies the claims made for it by its editor in holding 
the reader’s interest, “a rare virtue in a textbook” (p. v). It illustrates 
the transformation which geography has undergone as a subject in the 
field of higher education during the past quarter century, revealing 
clearly its special and unique contribution to the better understanding of 
the problem of human existence. The older idea of environmental factors 
as a determinative influence over man has been replaced by the conception 
of geography as man’s adjustment to his natural environment. The 
authors stress the climatic factor, without, however, neglecting the other 
factors involved such as the biotic, physiographic, hydrographic, and 
social, 


American Neutrality, 1914-1917, by CHarLEes SEyMour. New 

Haven: Yale University Press, 1935, 187 pages. 

This little volume might well be called “A Vindication of Wilson.” 
Through many documentary statements, the author refutes both Millis 
in Road to War and Hildebrecht in Merchants of Death. He shows 
Wilson’s passionate desire for peace, traces his resistance to the war fever 
following the sinking of the Lusitania, follows in detail the German 
resistance to peace overtures and their insistence upon resuming sub- 
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marine warfare, and gives the details of the last steps which made na- 
tional honor more vital than peace. 

There are many who agree with Mr. Seymour. This was best evi- 
denced by the wave of editorial criticism which followed the implied 
slur to Wilson’s political integrity given before the recent munitions 
investigation committee. To the present writer, the argument is not con- 
clusive despite the author’s statement that Wilson was his own Secretary 
of State. His very failure to include other personalities who were less 
immune to economic interests makes the book less convincing. 
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